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The Buddha-izing tlie old gods, and incorporating the ancient
traditions of the divine ancestors and early heroes of the Japanese
^ith the ethical code and dogmas of Buddhism much watered
down, produced that jumble before referred to, on which the
reigning Mikado bestowed the name of Reigobu Skintd, or " two-
fold religious doctrine." From that time Buddhist 'and Shint6
priests frequently celebrated their ceremonies in the same
temples, the distinctive feature of Shintd, the absence of idols,
effigies, and other visible objects of worship disappeared, and the
temples became crowded with wooden images of the Shint6 hero
gods, alongside of those of Buddha and his disciples, only a
very few shrines retaining the simplicity of the ancient faith.
In the eighteenth century an attempt was made by a few
learned and able men to revive-"pure ShintS," and adapt it to
those cravings of humanity which Buddhism had partially met,,
but it failed, and has resulted mainly in affording materials
for the researches of Mr. Sataw, Mr. Kemperman, and other
European scholars.

At the restoration of the Mikado to temporal power in 1868,
Buddhism was practically "disestablished," and Shint& rein-
stated as the State religion owing to its value as a political
engine, but it was impossible to re-introduce many of its long
abandoned usages alongside of Western civilization, and the
number of those who regard its divinities with anything like
religious reverence is very small.

Since that year the images and the gaudy and sensuous
paraphernalia of a corrupted Buddhism have been swept out
of many of the temples, but the splendour of the lacquer
and arabesques remains, as in the temples of Shiba at Yedo
and the shrines of Nikko; and the primitive simplicity of
the plain wooden structure with the thatched tent-roof and
perfectly bare interior, is only seen in the Is<5 shrines and in
some other places.

Three thousand seven hundred gods are known to have shrines*
Each hamlet has its special god as well as each shrine, and each
god has his annual festival or merry-making, while many have
particular days in each month on which people visit their shrines.
Every child is taken a month after birth to the shrine of the
district in which he is born, and the divinity of the shrine is
thenceforward his patron.

On certain occasions the priests assemble in the larger temples
and chant certain words to an excruciating musical accompani-
ment, but this is in no sense " public worship;" and indeed
worshippers are seldom if ever admitted within ShintS temples.
The god is supposed to be present in the temple dedicated to him,